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SENATOR JENNER was buttonholed by this group of Midwest RWDSUers, led by Regional Dir. Gerald 
left in foreground with Senator Jénner). The Republican Senator, not usually listed as a supporter 01 
said he favors extension of minimum wage coverage to retail and other groups, favors.more aid to un- = 


employed, opposes tax cut for working people. 
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WDSU delegates, par 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The biggest, timeliest and most effective legis- 
lative rally by a union in the capital this year took place April 29, when 
1,400 RWDSU delegates from 21 states gathered for an intensive day of 
lobbying on behalf of the AFL-CIO program to put America back to work. 
More than 100 Congressmen were visited by groups of delegates from their 
own districts during the exciting, fruitful day, and additional Senators and 
Representatives were button-holed the next day by RWDSUers who stay- 
ed over in the capital for that purpose. 


The big rally in Washington began shortly after noon at George Washington 
University’s Lisner Auditorium, where Pres. Max Greenberg chaired a briefing 
session at which Senator John F. Kennedy and other outstanding guest speakers 
alerted the delegates to the current legislative situation. (For excerpts from Pres. 
Greenberg’s speech, see Page 4; Sen. Kennedy’s address appears on Page 9.) The 
meeting was conducted in the glare of spotlights as television and newsreel cameras 
ground away. Later in the day, millions of Americans saw the rally on their TV sets. 


Of the 1,400 delegates who attended, more than half came on a specially chart- 
ered train which picked them up in New York, Newark, N. J. and Philadelphia. By 
far the biggest delegation came from District 65. Other large groups were sent 
by Local 1-S, Local 1199 and Local 338. 


By Plane, Train, Auto and Bus 


Other delegations came to the capital by plane, train, automobile and chartered 
bus. Among those who had to travel the longest distances were delegates from 
Texas, Hlinois, Kansas, Missouri and South Carolina. 


Others who spoke included Arthur Goldberg, noted labor attorney who was re- 
cently retained as Washington counsel of the RWDSU; Audrew Biemiller, legisla- 
tive director of the AFL-CIO; Richard Leonard of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Department, who expressed Pres. Walter Reuther’s regret at being unable to attend 
the rally as he had hoped to do; and R. J. Thomas, assistant to George Meany, 
who coveyed similar regrets from the AFL-CIO president. Both labor leaders were 
at that very moment in a meeting with Sen.. Lyndon Johnson to plan Congressional 
action on the matters that had brought the RWDSUers to Washington. 


By 2 p.m., the meeting was over and the delegates boarded chartered buses 
for the trip to Capitol Hill, where they quickly gathered into pre-arranged delega- 
tions from the various Congressional districts. For the rest of the afternoon, the 
corridors of the Capitol and the Senate and House Office Buildings echoed to the 
footsteps of the 1400 delegates in nearly 100 separate groups as they tracked down 
their respective lawmakers. 


The full impact of the RWDSUers’ visits to their Congressmen was made 
apparent the next day, when the House of Representatives began debate on ex- 
tending unemployment compensation benefits. On Thursday, May 1, two days 
after the RWDSU rally, the House voted approval of a bill which, while it falls 
short of meeting AFL-CIO demands, nevertheless represented a substantial step 
forward. The bill provides that federal funds be advanced to the states to extend 
by 50% the benefit period of those who exhaust their unemployment benefjts. Liberal 
Democrats are pressing for Senate adoption of the AFL-CIO proposal for emergency 
benefits to go to all the unemployed, including those not previously eligible for 
benefits under state regulations. 


Kennedy Pledges Action on Minimum Wage 


As in previous years, the chief focus of the RWDSU rally was on extension of 
coverage under the federal minimum wage law, a key point also in the AFL-CIO 
anti-recession program. On this issue too the RWDSUers received a heartening 
response not only from Sen. Kennedy, who is chairman of the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee on Fair Labor Standards, but also from many other Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. Sen. Kennedy pledged that unless the coverage bill bearing his name 
is brought to the floor of the Senate by June 10, he will call for Senate discharge 
of the entire labor committée. ‘See page 4 for a round-up of Congressional reaction 
to RWDSU proposals.) 


One of those visited at the Capitol was Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn. 
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ing in Washing ton’s Lisner auditorium, lobbied for goals expressed in sign that served as 
backdrop. At foot of stage are television and newsreel cameramen who covered event. 


[400 RALLY IN WASHINGTON FOR JOBS 


The three top officers of the RWDSU—Pres. Greenberg, Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps and 
Exec. Sec. Jack Paley—presented petitions bearing 50,000 signatures to Mr. Ray- 
burn. The petitions called upon Congress to enact extension of coverage under the 
minimum wage law. 


A unique feature of the rally was the presence of a group of small businessmen 
who joined the unionists in calling upon Congress and the Administration for anti- 
recession action. Six employer representatives, speaking for 400 firms under contract 
with District 65 in New York, together with ‘65’ Pres. David Livingston, Sec.-Treas. 
Cleveland Robinson and Vice-Pres, Frank Brown, met with Sen. John Sparkman 
and Small Business Administrator Wendell Barnes and presented proposals to halt 
unemployment and meet the special problems of small business, particularly in the 
distributive field, 


The interest evoked by the small business group was typified by an on-the-spot 
radio interview of Livingston and the employers taped in Lisner Auditorium for 
later re-broadcast over 40 Midwestern radio stations. Widespread publicity in 
Washington and New York daily papers, as well as extensive TV coverage, testified 
to the importarice given to every phase of the rally. 


Pres. Greenberg, in expressing appreciation of the very fine response given by 
all RWDSU locals to the call for the rally, urged that delegates in every lotal con- 
stitute themselves a standing legislative committee and continue to visit their Con- 
gressmen regularly to press for the goals sought by labor. 





Pres. Max Greenberg chats with Sen. J. F. Kennedy just before introduction. 
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Delegates Get Agreement from Most, 
Doubletalk from Some Congressmen 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—From New York to Texas, and points in between, RWDSU members traveled to their 


nation’s capital on Tuesday, April 29 in the union’s one- day campaign for person-to-person interviews with more 
than 100 Representatives and Senators. 


Most Congressmen said they were for 
some kind of tax cut, some kind of help 
for the unemployed, some public works. 
A number of the congressmen and sen- 
ators hedged by saying they had to study 
the proposals. Faced by a group of 
RWDsSvers from his state, even such an 
arch conservative as Republican Sen. 
William Jenner of Indiana smiled ex- 
pansively and gave “yesses” to most 
questions asked. 

Most effectively covered were the rep- 
resentatives of New York, many of whom 
received several groups of members of 
the huge delegation from the metropo- 
litan area. 


Williams Is Opposed 


New Yorkers visited not only such stal- 
wart supporters of working people’s needs 
as Reps. Celler, Rooney, Keogh, Delaney, 
Zelenko and others, but also those not 
noted for liberal sentiments. Rep. Wil- 
liam R. Williams, a Republican of up- 
state New York, does not support. the 
AFL-CIO program, is against helping the 
unemployed and is against public works. 

Other Republicans were less definite, 
indicating support at least for GOP pro- 
posals on unemployment insurance, pub- 
lic works and extension of minimum wage 
coverage, if not for tax cuts. Rep. Miller, 
a Republican from the Buffalo area, de- 
clared there were 82,000 unemployed in 
his area, but said he could not see public 
works doing much good. Tax cuts, he 
said, should be limited to repeal of ex- 
cise levies. He did say he supported the 
AFL-CIO ugemployment insurance pro- 
posal. 

In contrast, Rep. Celler declared him- 
self in favor of all the AFL-CIO steps, 
and delivered this pungent comment 
about the GOP Administration: “You 
can’t alleviate this recession by playing 
golf. I don’t care about balancing the 
budget. The people need work and tax 
relief regardless of whether the budget 
is balanced or not.” 


Agrees ‘In Principle’ 

The group from South Carolina saw 
Sen. Strom Thurmond and Rep. Mendel 
Rivers. They reported that Sen. Thur- 
mond would not commit himself on 
minimum wage extension or public works, 
but that he agreed there should be ex- 
tension of the duration of unemployment 
benefits without increasing the amounts 
of. benefits, and that there should be a 
cut in excise taxes, but not personal in- 
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come tax. Mr. Rivers agreed “in princi- 
ple” with minimum wage and unemploy- 
ment insurance extension, and said he 
supports personal tax cuts and federal 
public works. 

West: Virginia Sen. Revercomb “talked 
very nicely to us, but left us wondering 
on some issues,” said Mel Clark, presi- 
dent of Local 280 in that state. The Sen- 
ator said he was definitely for tax cuts 
for low income people and federal public 
works. Both Reps. Elizabeth Kee and 
Arch Moore told the delegates they were 
in full support of the AFL-CIO program 
to “Put America Back to Work.” 

Local 75’s Sec.-Treas. Prince Jenkins 
of Houston, Texas, talked with Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough and Rep. Albert Thomas, 
both of whom indicated support for the 
union proposals. Sen. Lyndon Johnson 
told Jenkins “he would work with us,” 
although he didn’t commit himself: on 
specific legislation. 

From Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Kan., came a group of RWDSvUers 
led by Local 184L Pres. H. H. Cupp. They 
met with Rep. Scrivner of Kansas and 
Sen. Symington of Missouri. Scrivner 





Stream of visitors leaving Capitol at 5 p.m. on April 29 are all RWDSUers. They 
gathered on Capitol steps at day’s end to pose for group photograph shown on front 
page of this issue. 


said the recession was not serious enough 
to warrant action. Symington indicated 
he was favorable to the AFL-CIO pro- 
gram, 


The Ohio delegation heard from Rep. 
Jackson E. Betts that he was “glad to 
hear the union side,” since the business 
men he talked to were against extension 
of minimum wage coverage. He didn’t 
say what he was for, only that he was 
against the AFL-CIO program. 

After the day’s lobbying the delegates 
gathered on the capitol steps to have a 
picture taken. Many told The Record that 
they felt they had strengthened the posi- 
tion of those legislators who are known 
for their support of labor’s program, had 
helped push fence-sitters over to the 
positive side, and had given pause to 
those who thought they could vote with- 
out hearing from the people who elected 
them to office. 

As this issue went to press, reports 
from New Jersey, Indiana, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island and several other state 
delegations were still coming in and had 
not yet been tallied. 





Pres. Greenberg Sounds Rally Keynote 


The keynote for the RWDSU rally 
in Washington was sounded by Pres. 
Max Greenberg in his opening remarks 
at the briefing session held in George 
Washington University’s Lisner Audi- 
torium. Following are excerpts from 
Pres. Greenberg’s speech: 


This is our third Washington mobil- 
ization. The first in 1955 played an im- 
portant role in winning the increase in 
federal minimum wage from 175c to $1.00 
an hour. In 1956 we brought more than 
1,000 delegates to Washington to lobby 
for extended coverage under minimum 
wage law. Today we have 1,400 people in 
this auditorium. 

We are lobbying today not only for ex- 
tended coverage under minimum wage 
law, but also for the entire AFL- 
CIO program to put America back to 
work. This recession was brought about 
by the Administration’s tight money pol- 
icy, The Republican trickle-down theory 
was demonstrated in its 1954 tax policy, 
which gave a bonanza to big business, 
but only gave crumbs to the working man 
and woman. 


Big Business Grows Bigger 

The history of the entire Eisenhower 
administration during the past five years 
has been one where big business grew 
bigger and more powerful, while small 
business, the farmer and the worker have 
received an increasingly smaller share of 
the national income. 
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Republicans, like the Bourbon kings of 
France, have learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. Only recently, former 
President Herbert Hoover, whom you all 
remember for his great economic génius, 
gave a speech in whichvhe said that we 
have nothing to worry about, prosperity 
will return and government should not 
interfere to hasten the upturn. At the 
very end of the speech, he revealed it 
was the identical speech he had made 
27 years ago in 1931. We rejected his ad- 
vice then—we reject it now! 


For Necessities of Life 


We are in Washington today to let 
Congress know how we feel about the 
recession and to advocate specific steps 
that we believe should be taken in order 
to end unemployment as quickly as pos- 
sible. First and foremost of these is ex- 
tension of coverage under the minimum 
wage law. There can be no doubt that 
every penny of such an increase would 
immediately go into circulation. People 
who are earning less than a dollar an 
hour will not be putting such a wage in- 
crease into the bank—they will be spend- 
ing it on the necessities of life. 


Other specific points which we are 
going to urge our Congressmen to vote 
for include: .an immediate tax cut, espe- 
cially for those in the lowest income 
bracket; Federal standards for unemploy- 
ment compensation to extend the period 
of benefits and bring benefits in all 


states up to a decent level; Federal aid 
to education, including funds to build 
badly needed schools; a bigger and bet- 
ter federal housing program to provide 
both public and private housing for low 
and middle income groups; a public works 
program to build libraries, recreation 
centers; increases in Social Security bene- 
fits and provision for medical care and 
hospitalization for those who are retired 
under Social Security. 


These are only a few of the positive 
actions needed to halt the recession and 
to put America back to work. The Eisen- 
hower Administration, however, does not 
appear to be really interested in a solu- 
tion to the current recession. Big busi- 
ness spokesmen have flatly said that a re- 
cession an@ the unemployment it brings 
are a healthy thing for the economy 
since they tend to halt inflation. But this 
has been disproven by the fact that pri- 
ces continue to go up, even while un- 
employment keeps rising. 


Must Depend on Congress 


We cannot count on the Administra- 
tion to exercise leadership now when it 
is so critically needed. Therefore, we 
must depend on Congress. Our efforts 
today will not be the final ones we will 
make. We will continue to visit our con- 
gressmen and to write to them and in- 
form them of our needs and desires. Re- 
member, this is a year-round job which 
must go on after we return to our homes, 





Washington 
Rally 


Sidelites... 
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The “greatest RWDSU Rally of 
them all” had the help of divine 
Providence. Weather prediction for 
the Capital April 29 was for thun- 
dershowers but it stayed fair all 
day, and at least 15 degrees warmer 
than blustery, rainy New York City. 
It wasn’t warm enough for one dele- 
gate, however—Prince Jenkins of 
Local 75 in Houston, Texas. He trav- 
eled some 2,000 miles to see his Con- 
gressman and Senators, found 
Washington’s 78-degree temperature 
fairly cool. 





Press and TV coverage of the RWDSU 
rally was gratifying. A bank of TV cam- 
eras and flood lights greeted the speak- 
ers at Lisner Auditorium, and a lead 
article in the New York Post greeted the 
delegates next day. Three national TV 
news broadcasts—John Daly on ABC, 
Chet Huntley on NBC and a CBS show— 
had views of the delegates streaming off 
the train from New York, and excerpts 
from Senator Kennedy’s remarks. Other 
local stations showed films shot by Tele- 
news. 

. - = 

A tired group of 30 or so delegates ar- 
rived by bus from Suffolk, Virginia—too 
late to take part in the meeting at the 
Lisner Auditorium. They wasted no time 
getting up to Capitol Hill, however, where 
they divided into two groups, led by Rob- 
bie Mae Riddick and Flossie Jones, and 
proceeded to corner Virginia’s Congress- 
men... Another Southern group seen 
bustling around the House and Senate 
corridors came from Charleston, South 
Carolina, with Larry Larsen and Eliza- 
beth Porter heading the six delegates. 

* ~ - 


New York CIO. Sec.-Treas. Morris 
Iushewitz, speaking at a State CIO Ex- 
ecutive Board meeting, described the 
RWDSU Rally as the “best organized 
and most effective I have ever seen”... 
Since delegations, like armies, travel on 
their stomaches, a most important part 
of the Rally’s organization was the box 
lunch and supper provided coming and 
going on the New York train. General 
consensus was that the sandwich lunch 
and fried chicken supper were very good. 

o * * 


Knowing that lawmakers respect 
nothing so much as a visiting consti- 
tuent, practically every delegation was 
made up of persons from the home dis- 
trict of the congressman being visited. 
Exec. Sec. Jack Paley had this in mind 
during a visit with House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, a Texan. “You know, Mr. 
Speaker, I’m from Brownsville,” said Pa- 
ley. 

“Oh,” said Rayburn with a show of 
interest. “I haven’t been down that way 
lately.” 

“No,” said the delegate, “I don’t mean 
Brownsville, Texas, I mean Brownsville, 
Brooklyn.” 








LABOR ATTORNEY Arthur Goldberg 
hailed participation of RWDSU delegates 
as “most valuable contribution a union 
can make to win decent legislation.” 
Shown behind Mr. is RB. J. 
George Meany. 
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Busy Day as RWDSUers 


Visit Their Congressmen 


Part of Local 1-S delegation gathers around union ban- 


ner, which is held up by Vice-Pres. Phil Hoffstein, dur- Two locals join to make up a delegation, led by Bus. Manager Tom Bagley of ‘670’ and Man- 
ing train ride to Washington. ager John Horan of Local 260 at left. 
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Local 26 delegation came 
ter 
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District 65 department store group visiting Rep. James J. Delany of Queens, N. Y. was led by w i 4 Misigs 
Organizers Mary Leyden and Ricky Carbonell, left center. ; 








Kansans and Missourians from Local 184-L in Kansas 
City included, from left, Earl Barnhart, Pres. Harkless 
Cupp, Anna Bowdre and Charles Adair. 


from Suffolk, Va., saw Congressmen Gary and Abbott. In cen- 
ond . 7} ho led le 
Treas. Robbie M. Riddick, w group. ting ‘sales one 
were Rae Cooper and Jack Greenwald, front; and Pres. 
Henry Anderson, Irene Zapos and Max Cohen, rear. 
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CONVENTION DELEGATES who will represent Candy & Confectionery Employees Local 50 at RWDSU convention in Chicago next month were 
elected at membership meeting April 25, shown above right. Delegates in left photo include, seated left to right, Antoinette Cavalio, Pres. Frank Scida, 
Bessie Adams and Elizabeth Rigney; standing, Valentine Zorros, Ellington Smith,‘Fred Alvino, Tony Scida and Neal Longarzo. Same meeting also 
elected delegated to April 29 rally in Washington. 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE were issues that concerned annual institute of AFL-CIO Community Services Committee, held April 26 at Hotel Com- 
modore. Nearly 1,000 AFL and CIO delegates attended various workshops as well as banquet and general session. Chairman of panel on housing was 
Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, shown speaking in photo at left. District 65’s Pension Plan Dir. Jack Ossofsky, in right photo, chaired panel on aging. 
Both also addressed general session, 
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FIRST RETIREE of Local 76, Philadelphia, to collect benefits under union’s 

pension plan is Nathan Nudleman, center, shown receiving gold watch 

presented by his co-workers at Dial Shoe. From left are Charles Young, Al 

Gordon (presenting watch), Nudleman, ‘76’ Pres. Al Brown, Marvin Dross- 
ner and Edward Schwartz. vi 





LABOR PRESS CONFERENCE held May 3 at N. Y. Newspaper Guild head- = 
a brought together 150 labor editors from several Eastern states. ; 

anel discussion shown above was a highlight of meeting. Participating 
editors were, from Jeft, Saul Miller of AFL-CIO News, Max Steinbock of 
RWDSU Record, Bernard Raskin of NMU Pilot and Charles Biagi of UAW 
Cyclone. Moderator was radio commentator. John W. Vandercock, right. 
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Pitts. RWDSU 
Organizing in 
Dept. Stores 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Local 101, in 
the midst of contract negotiations 
with the major department stores 
in this city, has mounted an organ- 
izing drive which will support the 
union’s efforts at the bargaining 
table, Business Agent Jack Silvers 
reported. 

At Kaufmann’s, one of the larger 
Pittsburgh department stores, a clean- 
up campaign is under way to sign up 
several departments in the store which 
have remained unorganized over the 
years. 

Letters have gone out to the unorgan- 
ized employees, and members of the un- 
ion are approaching the nog-union peo- 
ple to make the campaign a person-to- 
person effort. The benefits of belonging 
tc Local 101 are being explained by 
those who live and work under the pro- 
tection of a union contract. 

In addition, the local has begun a 
quiet organising drive at a large, com- 
pletely unorganized store in this city. A 
sizeable number of employees have sign- 
ed up, and Silvers said progress con- 
tinues to be made. 

Meanwhile, negotiations for a new 
agreement continue with Kaufmann’s, 
Gimbel’s and Frank & Seder. 








Veronica North, Local 357 member em- 
ployed at Nation Wide Food, represent- 
ed Indiana at April 29 RWDSU rally in 
Washington. Miss North visited Senators 
Homer .Capehart, William Jenner and 
Representative Beamer, lobbying for ex- 
tended minimum wage coverage and AFL- 
CIO program to “Put America Back 
te Work.” 





New Pact Covers 
Four IL Plants 
Of Del Monte 


ROCHELLE, Il]l—aA new contract was 
reached last month between Local 17 and 
the California Packing Co., distributors 
of the well known Del Monte brand of 
canned foods, providing for wage in- 
creases of 3 to 6 cents an hour for the 
employees of four plants in this area, 
Regional Dir. Al Evanoff reported. 


Two of the plants are in this city, one 


is in Mendota and one in DeKalb. 

The talks were drawn out for an un- 
usually long period, Evanoff said, point- 
ing out that lay-offs in industrial plants 
due to the current economic recession 
had an effect on the negotiations’ out- 
come. The old contract expired last Jan. 
1 and will run for one year. 

In addition te the wage boosts there 
were vacation improvements, providing 
3 weeks after 10 years and 4 weeks 
after 25 years.on the job. The com- 
pany also agreed to remove obstacles 
hindering the union-in signing up the 
hundreds of seasonal employees who 
come to work during the summer. 

The union committee was led by Evan- 
off, Pres. Ed Mear and Vice-Pres. Jack 
Stone. Other members were Robert E. 
Bettner, Robert Michel, Everett Trow- 
bridge, William F. Newton, Arthur Eg- 
land, William Davis, Charles W. Mit- 
chem, Ronald F. Vogeler, Carter Burriell, 
Adolph Erickson, Wilbourn Smith and 
Thomas Lee. 


The Midwest 





000 in Michigan Hike Wages 


At Gerber, Heinz, Interstate 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—More than 1,000 RWDSU members in three shops in the western part of this state 
won contract settlements in the past month which provided substantial wage boosts and, in two plants, impor- 
tant gains in health care coverage, Int'l Rep. John Kirkwood reported. 


LOCAL 870 COMMITTEE, above, has concluded negotiations with Nat'l! Tile 





Co. in Anderson, Ind., assisted by Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes. New pact 

covering 200 workers provides 4 cents an hour wage hike, other benefits. 

Seated, |. to r.. Pres. Franklin Martin, Oren Vaughn. Standing |. to r., V-P 
Carroll Clay, Int’l Rep. Al Bregnard, Ray Absher, John Lay. 





350 at Libby in Chicago Win 
Pay Boost, Health Plan Gains 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Wage increases of 742 cents an hour lead the list of 
improvements made in a renewed contract settled last month between 
Local 194 and Libby, McNeil & Libby, well-known food processing corpo- 
ration. The agreement, which covers about 350 employees, came after six 


weeks of bargaining. 

The negotiating sessions resulted in 
agreement on the union’s principle that 
a wage increase was a “must” in the face 
of company statements that business is 
poor and that the workers should forego 
contract improvements this year. 

Led by ‘194’ Pres. John Gallacher, 
the Libby workers convinced manage- 
ment that the cost of living had hit 
them hard, and that they were pre- 
pared to take whatever action was nec- 
essary to renew the contract with sat- 
isfactory gains. 

The wage boost is retroactive to April 
1. Other improvements include vacations 
of two weeks after two years instead of 
three; increased hospital benefits; sen- 
jority changes which protect job rates 





in transfers; and improved job descrip- 
tions. 

The hospitalization improvements in- 
clude coverage for mental or nervous ill- 
ness; for maternity after leaving the job, 
as long the member or wife enters the 
hospital as within 270 days of leaving the 
plant; private room allowances; and in- 
creased anesthetic benefits. 

The contract is to run for two years, 
with a reopening on wages April 1, 1959. 

A majority turnout of the Libby 
members at a meeting April 20 unani- 
mously ratified the settlement terms. 
The negotiating committee included, be- 
sides Gallacher, James Moore, Andrew 
Jackson, Mike Werniak, Iva Johnson, 
Ronald McNutt, Annie Long, Clarence 
Sprecker, Robert Washington, Searcy 
Snyder and L.C. Fleming. 
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LEADING LABOR’S FIGHT agai 


nst ‘right-to-work’ laws in the 2nd Con- 





gressional District of Kansas-is Anna Bowdre of Local 184-L, shown here 

being congratulated by ‘184-L’ Pres. Harkless Cupp. Miss Bowdre is chair- 

lady of Kansas City’s Women's Division of COPE, leads a group of 60 women, 
of whom 27 are from her own local union, 


Largest of the three is Gerber Prod- 
ucts, where about 800 members of Local 
530 produce baby foods sold around the 
country. Settling a contract reopener, 
the workers won wage increases from 
7% to 9% cents an hour plus improve- 
ments in hospital and medical care pro- 
visions. 

In addition te increases of 25% in 
hospitalization and surgical benefits, a 
new addition was made te the health 
program at Gerber’s which provides 
for payment of 75% of all hospital and 
doctor bills between $500 and $10,000. 
The union committee was led by ‘530’ 
Pres. Wallace Potter, Kirkwood, and 
Chief Steward Marian Rumsey. 

In the town of Holland, the H. J. Heinz 
Co. workers reached agreement with the 
company on a one-year pact providing 
increases of 542 to 7% cents an hour. 
Here, too, the welfare plan was expanded, 
and now covers payment for anesthesia 
and for family doctor services in addi- 
tion to the existing surgical benefits. 
Eligibility for coverage for workers on 
lay-off or leave of absence was also lib- 
eralized, and a seventh paid holiday was 
won. 

The negotiating committee included 
Local 705 Pres. Abe Veurink, Sec.-Treas. 
Garnett Knoll, Elizabeth Miles, Frank 
Polinsky, Chester Kronemeyer, Olen Keel 
and Don McKee, led by Local 386 Pres. 
Tom Kirkwood and Int'l Rep. John 
Kirkwood. 

Local 386 in this city settled a new 
contract with the Interstate Bakeries 
plant here which brings hourly rates for 
plant femployees and base pay for sales- 
men to the highest of any bakery in the 
city, Kirkwood said. Plant employees re- 
ceived wage boosts of 8 cents an hour, 
while salesmen won $3.50 increases in 
weekly base pay. 

Pres. Tom Kirkwood led the commit- 
tee, which consisted of Chief Steward 
Joseph Miller, Vern Rogers, Bernard 
Gildner, Boyd Slaughter and Ike Pape, 
assisted by Int'l] Rep. John Kirkwood. 


Best Pact in Area’ 
Achieved in Mich. 
At Wyeth Lab 


MASON, Mich.—The members of Lo- 
cal 443 at Wyeth Laboratories last month 
racked up the best contract settlement 
of any RWDSU shop in this area for 
1958 thus far, Int’l Rep. John Kirkwood 
reported. Wage boosts alone total 32 cents 
an hour. ° 

The contract was made effective for 
three years starting May 1, 1958, and 
provides 10 cents an hour this year and 
11 cents each succeeding year. Kirk- 
wood pointed out that this settlement 
was the result of the teaming up of the 
plant and office units for joint negotia- 
tions. 

Other improvements were in the griev- 
ance procedure, the arbitration clause, 
and in medical and maternity leaves of 
absence. Sick and accident benefits were 
also raised, providing $40, $45 or $50 a 
week, depending on earnings. Most are 
eligible for the $50 benefit, Kirkwood 
said. 

Upgrading classifications in the of- 
fice and the plant brought additional 
wage increases, and night shift pre- 
miums were upped te 10 and 15 cents 
an hour for the second and third 








The South 





1,700 at Planters Peanut Win 


One of Our Best’ Settlements 


‘SUFFOLK, Va.—‘One of our best settlements ever,” is the way Local 26 Pres. Lock Parker described the new 
contract with Planter’s Nut and Chocolate Co., which brings some 1,700 employees wage increases of 4, 7 and 8 


cents an hour. 


The last of five negotiating sessions © 


with the big, nationally known peanut 
firm brought the talks right up to the 
contract expiration deadline on April 30. 


The talks, Parker said, were outstand< 


ing for the strong presentation the un- 
ion committee made of the workers’ se- 
rious need for wage increases, He pointed 
out too that the sizeable representation 
of white employees in the plant—they 
made up half the committee—did much 
to convince management that the union 
was completely united. 


Most of the Planter’s employees are 
Negroes. In the past, the majority of the 
white workers in the plant had stayed 
out of the union, but over the last sev- 
eral months a successful sign-up cam- 
paign has brought 95% of the white em- 
ployees into the union. 


Vacation Requirement Cut 


In addition to the wage increases, the 
workers won a reduction to 36 weeks in 
the working time required for full vaca- 
tion pay, extra pay for a contract holi- 
day that falls during a worker’s vaca- 
tion, and increased call-in pay from 2 
to 3 hours. The contract also provides, 
for the first time, that union officers 
have the right to visit the workers in the 
plant during lunch hours. Another new 
provision permits a worker to retain his 
seniority for a year in case of lay-off or 
sickness. 


Most workers are in the unskilled cate- 
gory and receive the 4-cent wage boost. 
About 350 people in the semi-skilled and 
skilled jobs received the higher increases. 
In addition, a number of workers bene- 
fited by classification adjustments, which 
brought hourly rate increases of 14 to 24 
cents on top of the general increase. 
Rates now are, for unskilled women $1.11 
an hour, and for unskilled men $1.18. 
Top rate in the plant is $1.90 an hour. 


The union negotiating committee was 
led by Pres. Parker and Regional Dir. 
Irving Lebold, with Ass’t Area Dir. Frank 
Parker coming in for the final session. 
Members of the committee included Lo- 
cal 26 Sec.-Treas. Robbie Mae Riddick, 
Vice-Prés. Lee Ray, Theodocia Davis, 
Johnnie Wilson, Alfonso Downing, John 
Ward, Jr., Edgar Herring, Robert Hughes, 
Stanley Pierce, John Smith, Russell 
Rhodes, Alfred Bailey, Raymond Good- 
win and John Felton Edwards. 











ATLANTA RWDSU GROWS: Office and shoe refinishing employees at But- 


fer Shoe Co. warehouse in Atlanta, Ga., are sworn in as new members by 
Local 315 Pres. Don McRae. 





Layoffs Hit American Tobacco; 
Local 15 Asks Congress Action 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C.—Lay-offs have hit the members of Local 15A 
who work in the big American Tobacco’ Company’s cigar plant here, as 
machines take the place of people on a number of jobs. About 130 of the 


1,200 employees have been let go, and 
it is expected that 50 more will be re- 
placed soon. Int’l Rep. Larry Larsen said 
these workers face a seriously shrunken 
job market, with the recession causing 
a tightening up of work opportunities 
everywhere in this highly industrialized 
city. 
Union Goes to Washington 

The union took the most practical step 
it could to help relieve this situation. 
It sent a half dozen delegates to join 
with some 1,400 other RWDSUers in the 
nation’s capital on April 29 to press their 
congressmen for improvements in unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, tax cuts pub- 
lic works and other anti-recession legis- 
lation. ’ 


Another step the union: has taken is 





to propose to management that at least 
those among the laid off group who can 
no longer get new jobs because of ad- 
vanced years should receive pensions 
from the company. Further discussions 
with management on this proposal are 
due to take place. 


A considerable saving in material 
is being. realized by the company as 
a result of its new method of pro- 
duction, Larsen said. The method, 
simply described, is based on the much- 
advertised “homogenized tobacco leaf.” 


This process permits the leaf to be 
pressed into continudus rolls, which are 
stored on large spools. The leaf is then 
fed automatically into the cigar making 
machines. 





RWDSU Drive 


Advances 
In Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The growth 
of RWDSU in this state continues 
unabated as new campaigns make 
headway at two unorganized Mc- 
Gough bakery plants in Decatur 
and Montgomery, and a Piggly 
Wiggly supermarket in Gadsden, 
Asst. Area Dir. Frank Parker re- 
ported. 


McGough is one of the “Big Four” 
Bakeries in Birmingham which are or- 
ganized in the RWDSU. Contact with the 
unorganized plants was made by union 
truckers, who*operate between the plants 
and who brought back word that the 
workers in the other two cities had had 
enough of non-union conditions and 
were ready to organize. 


In the Decatur plant,’Parker said, the 
campaign has advanced considerably and 
an early meeting with management is 
expected to bring agreement to hold a 
lebor-board-conducted election. In the 
Montgomery plant, the union petitioned 
last week for an election with well over 
half of the 46 employees signed up. 


Third Plant in Selma 


There remains only a third plant in 
Selma, where the company produces and 
distributes cake. The others are bread 
plants. Plans are to tackle the Selma 
operation immediately. 


Of considerable help in organizing the 
McGough branches, Parker said, was 
AFL-CIO organizer Jimmy Cochran, On 
Parker’s request he spoke to the Mont- 
gomery workers and learned that they 
had been granted wage increases of 7 
and 10 cents an hour right after the un- 
ion campaign started at Decatur. 


The Montgomery people, informed of 
the organizing campaign at Decatur 
plant, immediately saw the wage in- 
crease as their employer’s attempt to 
convince them they don’t néed a un- 
ion. With this knowledge, they began 
to sign up, with the aim of realizing 
much greater gains through the union. 


In Gadsden, meanwhile, almost all of 
the 27 workers at a large Piggly Wiggly 
market have signed up and the employer 
has recognized the union. Led by Int'l 
Rep. Lester Bettice, the shop will start 
negotiations for a first contract soon, 
aiming at the same wages and conditions 
in effect at another Piggly Wiggly store 
in that city which, has been under 
RWDSU contract for some years. A 
third smaller store in the chain in Gads- 
den is now under organization. 








| Canada 


Ontario Local Organizes 700 in 6 Months 


TORONTO, Ont.—There are close to 3,000 members in Retail, Wholesale Local 414, and more than 700 of 
them are in the category of new members, having been organized during the past half year, ‘414’ Director Geor- 
ge Spaxman reported. He attributed much of this growth to the expansion of Dominion Stores, which has open- 


ed additions to its chain of ;upermar- 
kets throughout the province. 


Spaxman quickly pointed out, how- 
ever, that each of the new stores has 
had to be organized. Four stores locat- 
ed in Renfrew, Bracebridge, Barry and 
Penatan are now under organization 
by staff organizers Gordon Reekie and 
Roy Higson. He said 99% of the chain 
in this province is organized in Local 
414. 


The promise of continued growth lies 
in several organizing campaigns now 
under way. One is directed at three 
eastern and one western branch of the 
United Co-operatives.of Ontario. The 
co-op is a retail and wholesale supplier 
of feed and dairy products, employing 
about 100 workers in the four branches 


Rank and file 





ganizer Al Gleason went in to sign up 
a majority in short order, and applica- 
tion for certification has been made. 

Organizer Reekie is handling the three 
branches in. eastern Ontario, located in 
Renfrew, Cobden and Perth. Majorities 
of the workers have been signed in each 
of these too, with a hearing due May 12 
on the union’s application at Gobden. 
At a hearing already held at Renfrew, 
a dispute arose because the company is 
trying to exclude certain employees from 
the bargaining unit whom insists the un- 
ion should be members. The Perth ap- 
plication was just put in. 

Grand Union Drive 

Early successes have been won in two 
Grand Union supermarkets, Spaxman 
said, and these may lead to a drive to 
organize the entire chain, which has 
about 50 stores throughout the province. 
Employees in a store in Ajax, a town 


about 25 miles from this city, have been 
completely signed up by a former em- 
ployee, Bill Dragonat, working with ‘414’ 
Education Dir. Don Collins, Dragonat 
then helped sign up the employees of 
the store in Whitney, about 40 miles 
from Toronto. 


Spaxman estimated that the company 
employs about 1,000 werkers, and said 
the chain is growing in the province. 


In another shop, Aero Caterers’ flight 
kitchen, the 90 workers await a hear- 
ing before the labor board before talks 
on a first contract begin. The company 
services the airlines using the Malton Air- 
port just outside Toronto. 


Meanwhile, negotiations are on. with 
Dominion Stores for a new contract cov- 
ering’ some 1,500 members in stores in 
the metropolitan area, and 250 in the 
warehouse. 





Big Wage Hikes Won 
At Big B.C. Markets 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Three hundred 
members of Local 580, employed in the 
two largest grocery firms in this city, 
have won wage increases of 2742 cents 
an hour in new agreements which run 
for two years, Int’l Rep. Bud Hodgins 
reported. The firms are Canada Safe- 
way Stores, and the W. H. Malkin Co. 
More than a dozen different job class- 
ifications were adjusted, bringing addi- 
tional increases ranging from 2 to 25 
cents an hour. Other gains were 3 weeks’ 
paid vacation after eight years instead 
of 10, provisions to assure that the com- 
pany pension plan will be continued; 
speed-up in posting job vacancies, high- 
er pay for first aid attendants, and more. 
Wage boosts of 15 cents an hour are 
retroactive to last October, 10 cents is 
effective Oct. 1, 1958. Another 2% cents 
goes into effect at Malkin on Dec. 29, 
1958, and at Safeway on Feb. 2, 1959. 
The Malkin workers, in addition to 
these ‘improvements, gained a paid sick 
leave plan, providing 6 days a year, ac- 
cumulative to 30 days, and payment of 
242% interest on pension plan with- 
drawals, id 
It is expected that settlements on sim- 
ilar terms will be made with other gro- 
cery firms in the next few weeks. 
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Senator Kennedy’s Address to RWDSU Rally in Washington 


I appreciate very much the opportunity to join you because I think 
that your union has labored for a great many years to serve not only the 
interests of its members but the public interest. I want to associate my- 
self too with Arthur Goldberg in his statement about the value of your trip 
to Washington. We live here in an isolated community, removed from 
many of the pressures which work in the everyday lives of everyday Amer- 
icans; so that we need to have you come down to Washington to tell the 
members of the House and Senate the facts of economic life of the coun- 
try today. And I think it is especially important that the members of this 
union speak out strongly on behalf of the people who work in our retail 
and general merchandise stores. They have been the lowest paid group 
in this country for the work that they do of any that I know and I’ve 
known that for 12 years. 


You have perhaps the most effective spokesman of this union in 
Washington in Ken Meiklejohn. I don’t know anyone who has labored 
more tirelessly for the people that he is representing. But, as he would tell 
you himself, he needs you standing beside him and behind him. When he 
goes up to Capitol Hill, he’s one man, but when you go up there you repre- 
sent all of the tens of thousands of people who are vitally interested in 
the same things that you are interested in. 


Now I want to speak about the prospects of two bills: first, the ex- 
tension of the Minimum Wage. There is no bill that is so desperately 
needed in this country. 


I’ve been up in the Senate now these past five days in an attempt to 
secure the passage of a bill which Senator Douglas and Senator Ives and 
I have sponsored, which provides for the registration and disclosure of 
all pension and welfare funds. Over $35 billion are tied up in these funds, 
and very few employers have been willing to give the employees, who are 
after all the real owners of these funds, a true statement of their value, 
of how they are funded, what the actuarial value is, and what their ex- 
pectancy is at the end of 35 or 40 years. And as you know, Senator Know- 
land and others attempted to amend this bill by adding to it a whole varie- 
ty of amendments, which would not only have killed this bill, but would 
have brought before the Senate a federal “right-to-work” bill. 


But after we heard day in and day out about the working men and 
women heing exvloited by the labor bosses, I said to one of the members 
of the Senate: “I wish I could have heard you speaking as hard for ex- 
tension of minimum wage coverage which is in the interest of working 
men and women. Last year we had seven meetings of the Senate Labor 
Committee, and were unable to get a final vote on the bill.” 4 

Now the fact of the matter is that our committee reported out.a bill 
which would provide for extending coverage to about 5 million people, a 
g00d percentage of whom, of course, are retail employees and the people 
who belong to your union. 


" The Facts About Retail Wages 


I think the statistics show that one-third to one-half of all retail em- 
Ployees are earning less than a minimum standard of living. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics says that a single woman living in New York needs to 
earn $51.50 for a minimum standard of living. Yet, one-third to one-half of 
all employees in your trade are getting less than that in all parts of the 
country, from New England to the South, from the East to the West. 


Unprotected as they are by minimum wage legislation and unpro- 
tected as they are by their failure to have union representation, they are 
being, in many cases, exploited. I don’t really see why a purchaser is entitled 
to go into a store and expect to get a cent or two off on the price of goods 
in order that the employer in that store can pay his employees 75 or 80 
cents an hour. I think everyone in the country who works 40 hours a week 


is entitled to a dollar an hour at least. And I think it’s high time we 
passed it. 

And so I think in coming here to Washington you are serving not 
only the interests of your people, but the public interest. How can our 
economy keep going if people are being paid 75 and 85 and 90 cents an 
hour and getting nothing for overtime after 40 hours? I think this legisla- 
tion is terribly important; I don’t know anything that is more desirable. 

But those who are opposed to this legislation keep offering amend- 
ments‘after amendments, and they discuss them at length. In spite of 
the fact that we’ve had seven sessions on this bill, we haven’t been able to 
bring one amendment to a vote, and the result is, of course, that we’ve 
been unable to get this bill to the floor of the Senate. But I’m hopeful 
we can do it by June 10, when we will either report out a bill or I will 
call for the discharge of the Labor Committee by the Senate. 

As to unemployment compensation, these are the facts: 

When unemployment insurance began, back in the thirties, benefits 
were calculated so that they would represent about two-thirds of the 
average wage. But today, with the average wage around $85 a week, un- 
employment benefits represent a much smaller fraction. 


The Facts About Unemployment Benefits 


Now the problem is it’s been impossible to get the states to really raise 
their standards. The reason is that they don’t want to increase taxes on 
their employers who are competing with other employers in other states; 
and therefore, the state that pays the least in unemployment compensa- 
tion enjoys the maximum tax advantages. So states compete as to who 
can offer the least in unemployment compensation. 

In order to really do something about it, we have to have Federal 
standards and therefore I am going to offer an amendment to provide 
that every state must pay to a man who is unemployed a benefit equal 
to at least 50 percent of his wages up to a maximum of two-thirds of the 
average wage in the state for a duration of 39 weeks. 

Of the five million people who are unemployed, at least 500,000 have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits; some states provide benefits 
for some workers for as little as six or seven weeks. 

These are terribly important bills. And I’m hopeful we’re at least go- 
ing to get a chance to go on record on unemployment compensation, and 
on minimum wage coverage. Both of these are parts of programs which 
were started in the ’30s and were not brought up-to-date in the ’50s. 
The responsibility of Congress, with the great beginning that was made 
on social legislation in the ’30s, is to make sure it’s kept up-to-date. Nearly 
every program—social security, minimum wage, unemployment compen- 
sation—all have to be improved every two or three years to cover people 
and to increase them according to the increase in the cost of living. 

When you go up to the Congress today I hope that you’re going to— 
and I know you will—tell your Congressman in a courteous but firm way 
exactly why you think these bills are so important. 

T’ll close by telling you a story of something that happened in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in about 1780. One day the skies at noon turned from 
blue to grey, and by mid-afternoon ft darkened over so densely that in 
that religious age men fell on their knees thinking that the end had come. 
The Connecticut House of Representatives was in session, and many of 
the members clamored for an immediate adjournment. And the Speaker 
of the House, one Colonel Davenport, came to his feet, and silenced the 
din with these words: “The day of judgment is either approaching or it 
is not. If it is not, there is no cause for adjournment; if it is, I choose to 
be found doing my duty. I wish, therefore, that candles may be brought.” 

I hope that while you are in Washington you will bring candles to 
Capitol Hill to illuminate our way. a 

9 @ 








By ROBERT G. SPIVACK 


If you are a stockholder in some large corporation this story may make 
you mad or sad. If you’ve bought stock in the Aluminum Co. of America 
during the last two years it’s going to make you both—mad that you bought 
the stock and sad that you are not a company executive. 


The common stockholders of ALCOA have looked on helplessly as the 
value of their stock has declined from $120 to $65 a share in the last 24 
months. While nothing has been done for the stockholders, the top execu- 
tives of ALCOA have devised a way to spare themselves some of the rigors 
of the recession. 


Not only have they managed to avoid the predicament of the ordinary stockholder; 
in fact they have worked out a little plan whereby four of the excutives are likely to 
make half a million dollars. And the other high brass won’t do too badly, either. 

This is what happened to ALCOA: 

A stock option committee, consisting of the top six men in the company, has voted 
to cancel options on 193,000 shares of stock offered the executives at $117.25 a share 
and re-issued the options at $68.50 per share. 

The company officials decided to bail themselves out of the current declining 
market, although the original idea of the “incentive plan” was to spur the executives 
to do a better job and make stocks rise in value. 

But the company executives reasoned that if they had to take the same losses as 
other stockholders the option plans would “fail to serve their intended purpose.” Or 
so they said in a letter to bewildered stockholders who didn’t know of the change in 
plans until it was too late. 

Under the original “option plan” executives were offered a chance to buy into 
the company at a price below the market level and many did. The whole idea was to 
spur better management. 


The Results Were Impressive 


Under this little scheme, which the stockholders didn’t get a chance to vote on 
because they had already foolishly delegated the decision-making authority to the 
Stock Option Committee, these were some of the results: 

Four of the six members of the Stock Option Committee stood to benefit directly 
from their own decision. The nearly $50-a-share cut in price saves them about $500,000 
if they take up their options which have 10 years to run. 

The four ALCOA executives who benefit most are: 

Frank L. Magee, president............00++e+s-.-5,000 shares 


\ Ralph Vv. Davies, V.p. eererceee pemeieecenee es ceneckaen shares 
pL | EG ae RE secececeees-2,000 shares 
L. E. Hickman, v.p. and general counsel ............ 2,000 shares 


’ While ordinary stockholders absorb the current losses, other company executives 

at a lower level will also benefit. Of the 193,000 shares re-optioned, some 27,000 goes 

to officers and directors. Out of a total saving of $9,000,000 to the optionees, about 
$1,300,000 will be split among company executives at various levels. 

Even before the current deal went into, effect, ALCOA; executives Have managed 

to do all right under this “incentive plan.” They have had options to buy 1,057,000 


shares at $17.60 a share. Even at today’s low prices the profits'on these alone would 


exceed $50,000,000. The high brass, if we may use such a térm in an aluminum com- 
pany, also have options to buy another 174,000 shares at $29.37 each. The indicated 
profits on this comes to about $6,750,000. 
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Proud to Be Part’ of Washington Rally 
To the Editor: 

We would like publicly to express our pride in being part of the “Put Ame 
ica Back to Work” rally in Washington, D. C. From the very outset of the tri 
we were impressed by the wonderful way in which the entire proceedings we 
organized, No detail was overlooked. We feel that the meeting at Lisner E 
along with all other activities, was conducted with enthusiasm, dignity, respect 
and the right degree of seriousness on the part of all délegates and leaders, —~ 


We believe that the aspect which affected us most strongly was that thigy 


rally was FOR something .. . for the positive action we want America to 
on the problems which we all face. 


We were proud to be identified as members of District 65 and RWDSU: 
before this. Our experience in Washington and the realization of the link be 
tween our union and the AFL-CIO and people everywhere, solidifies and strength 


ens the original feeling we had. We would also like to say at this time that 
bor news, which is so glaringly omitted from our average daily publications, 


made available to us intelligently and comprehensively through The Record, 


For this we offer our thanks, 
BEATRICE LEVITT and MAY MUSICANT 
New York City 





Protests Knocking’ of President 


To the Editor: P 

I write in protest of the way you are forever knocking our President. You 
all should be behind him, as he was elected by a majority. I know you feel bad 
that your man didn’t get there, but if you enjoy this great country of ours you 
should all be behind him as much as possible. I wonder just how far you' would 
get if you had his job. ‘ nyt : © Hi 


Put out a decent paper and try not to make your readers think your way, 
There are still plenty of us who will use our own minds to the best advantage, 
but there are also plenty of fanatics’ who will follow loud words such as yours, 
I’m sure you people will be the first to ory if a real depression comes, but that 
of course would be blamed by you on our President. ‘i 

Robert Marr, 
Flushing; N. Y, 





‘Disgusted’ Over Japanese Imports 


To The Editor: 


My copy of The Record just received and note “AFL-CIO Meeting on Re- 
cession.” 


The Democrats have rightly called it a “depression,” not recession. This 
letter is written out of disgust and anger at importation of 15 cent caps by the 
millions from Japan. What American manufacturer can match this price? 


What about the flood of toys and other stuff marked “Made in Japan?” 
I say this is the cause for unemployment and depression in the US. 


I hope this point was brought out at the Washington meeting of RWDSU, 
The American worker needs help not competition! 
Marx Cohen 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





Praise for Article on Medico 


To the Editor: 

I can’t tell you how much we appreciated the wonderful article in The 
Record by Barbara Skeeter on Medico (Issue of April 27). Outside of the fact 
that it was the most accurate presentation of Medico we have seen since its in- 
ception, your story was also the most skillful and coherent. 

P.S. Dr. Dooley loved it! 

BEN WECHSLER, Director, 
Office of Public Information 
International Rescue Committee 
New York City 





Sees ‘Record’ Remiss on Social Security 


To the Editor: 

You are on the Carpet! Your inquisitors are the retired members of District 
65. It happened during a meeting at which the pressing problem of the inade- 
quacy of Social Security benefits was discussed. 


Uppermost among the many complaints was that the press in general has 
not lifted a finger in behalf of our cause. This brought one of our members 0 
his feet and furiously he charged: “What can you expect from the public press 
in view of the fact that our own Record has not seen fit to editorialize on the 
subject.” “Sure,” he added, “they print pictures showing us ¢alling on members 
of Congress in our behalf, but that is not enough.” On this we agreed. 


That is what you are on the carpet for. The question: What are you going 
to do to help us in a really big way? 
SAMUEL KLOTZ 
New York City 


Editor’s Note: The Record has carried several articles pointing, up the 
need for improvements in Social Security benefits, including a discussion 
of the. Forand Bill—backed by all labor, including the RWDSU—which 
would increase benefits substantially and in other ways improve the pre& 
ent law. The Record editors, however, acknowledge that not enough has 
been done to push this legislation, which is of such vitgl importance to 30 
many members, and pledge to do more in the future. Meanwhile, all. of us 
can help by writing our congressmen and asking them to vote for the Forand 
Bill (H.R. 9467) to improve Social Security benefits. 
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By JOHN A, WILLIAMS 


Within a few months—perhaps weeks—the 
South African Government will try 91 of its 
citizens for high treason. The defendants in- 
clude 58 Africans, 13 Indians, five Coloreds 
(people of mixed racial ancestry) and 15 whites. 
If convicted they could receive death by hang- 
ing. Their crime? Protesting the government- 
sponsored apartheid (segregation), widely rec- 
ognized as the cryelest racial laws enacted any- 
where on the f. of the earth. 


Some of the laws the defendants protested 
are The Bantu Education Act, under which 
Africans are taught subservience to whites at 
all levels in education; the Group Areas Act, 
which forces the African to live in special re- 
serves outside the city far from his place of 
work; and the Pass Laws, which require an 
African to have in his possession at all times 
identification and permission to enter certain 
areas at given times during the day or night. 
Without the pass, the African is automatically 
subject to arrest. 


The Organizations Against Apartheid 


In 1954, the African National Congress, the 
South African Indian Congress, the Congress of 
Democrats (whites) and the Colored People’s 
Organization joined together into a “Congress 
of the People.” All members in these groups 
were concerned with the rights of the individual 
regardless of his color. What really gave impetus 
to this gathering was the Nationalist Party 
which, coming into power in 1948, stated open- 
ly that non-white citizens were to be placed in 
@ permanent position of inferiority. Then the 
Nationalist Party issued laws—The Public Safe- 
ty Act and the Criminal Laws Amendment which 
provided for prison and whippings for anyone 
who “broke” the law by protesting it. 


Meanwhile, the Special Police Force, swollen 
to twice its normal size, carried out a series of 
clubbings and raids which finally culminated 
in the arrest of 156 people on Dec. 5, 1956. The 
Police, sweeping through nine cities in South 
Africa, in a coordinated movement reminiscent 
of the Gestapo raids, brought their victims to 
Johannesburg where for over a year they had 
to attend court hearings. There were all sorts 
of people among this group; whites, Africans, 
Indians and Coloreds. Sixty-five have since been 
released and the 91 who remain face a trial that 
may bring them long prison sentences or even 
execution. 


Segregation in South Africa 


Segregation had its beginnings in South 
Africa when the first Dutch settlers pushed 
north across South Africa. There they encoun- 
tered the cattle-tending Bantu tribes who 
fought this invasion of their lands for more 
than a quarter of a century. 


The reaction of the native to this encroach- 
ment upon the land which had been his for cen- 
turies was not unlike the reaction of the Amer- 
lean Indian when the whites streamed out of 
the East to relocate in the West. 

But with the onrush of the whites, tribal 
laws were replaced by police power, and the 
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How Government’s Policy of ‘Apartheid’ Oppresses 80% of South Africa’s People 


cattlemen were shunted underground to dig up 
the wealth of the bowels of the earth. 


Black labor produced 35% of the world’s 
gold and a lot of its diamonds; South Africa, 
on the basis of this inexpensive black labor, 
— one of the richest countries in the 
world, 


The Arithmetic of Segregation 


There are over nine million Africans who 
provide the broad labor base for South Africa. 
These are the people whose family roots are 
purely African. There are 14% million Coloreds, 
persons of mixed blood. Until recent years the 
colored lived and worked in an especially con- 
Structed way of life which placed them above 
the African and below the white. They are now 





AFL-CIO Hits Apartheid 


On May 1, 1958, the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil adopted the following statement on Apar- 
theid in South Africa: 


“The organized labor movement of America is 
shocked at the continued and increasing denial 
of human rights to the non-white four-fifths of 
the population in the Union of South Africa. We 
of organized labor feel free to condemn this racist 
course because we have outspokenly opposed any- 
thing similar in our own country. -While there has 
been a progressive improvement in race relations 
in the United States, due in no small part to the 
role of the labor movement, the opposite has been 
the case in South Africa. 


“The trend toward ever greater injustice to the 
African majority in South Africa has been climax- 
ed by the arrest and indictment on the charge 
of treason of 91 leaders of organizations opposed 
to the government’s apartheid program. Among 
these are included important figures in the labor 
movement. The trial, to begin soon, will attempt 
to prove that action for racial equality is treason 
against the state. We express our solidarity with 
the opponents of apartheid, both white and non- 
white, in South Africa. 


“But the treason trial is only a dramatic and 
current expression of an exploitive regime in South 
Africa. Another evidence of which we of the AFL- 
CIO are particularly aware relates to the labor 
movement. African workers are the bulk of the 
labor force. And yet by law African labor unions 
are denied recognition. 

“By its policies, the South African Government 
is playing into the hands of Communists. Unless 
the Western democracies, including the United 
States, can speak in a clear voice condemning 
the racism of South Africa, the Communist bloc 
of countries led by the Soviet Union can make 
increasingly successful propaganda out of the in- 
justices being perpetrated in South Africa. We 
strongly urge our own government not to dilute 
its official stand in the United Nations or in pri- 
vate discussions with South African officials. 

“The Executive Council of the~AFL-CIO hails 
the widespread support given to the Treason Trial 
Defense Fund. On behalf of organized labor in 
the United States, the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil pledges its support to the democratic forces in 
South Africa—to those organizations working for 
the creation of a country which will not be divided 
by racial differences and which will not. be vic- 
timized by economic exploitation.” 














more closely aligned with the African. group, 
having been denied their privileges under Na- 
tionalist Party rule. A quarter of a million 
Asiatics complete the non-white population. 
There are only two million whites of European 
stock in South Africa., 


The strict and often bloody enforcement 
of apartheid laws can be attributed to the ct 
that whites are far outnumbered by the non- 
whites, ang fear the latter’s retaliation. Yet the 
more severe the apartheid laws become, the 
more insistent the Congress of the People lead- 
ers are upon non-violent attitudes. Yet, violence 
lurks very near. Here are some of the taboos 
against the non-white which could release that 
violence: 


In South Africa Non-Whites Cannot— 


Vote; Move from reserve areas without 
permission; Own property off the reserves; Hold 
public office; Belong to a union or strike; At- 
tend the same schools as whites; Buy or drink 
liquor; Travel in the same conveyances with 
whites; Use benches, fountains, other public 
facilities marked for whites; Patronize theatres, 
hotels or restaurants used by whites: Travel 
without identity cards; Hold skilled jobs, ex- 
cept in extremely rare instances. 


South African Senator Leslie Rubin, who 
represents a number of the Africans facing 
trial on treason charges, has indicated that 
should the South African government be suc- 
cessful in its drive to suppress completely the, 
African’s desire for equality, the Jewish popula- 
tion could be next. As if to confirm this, Dr. Ver- 
woerd, editor of Die Transvaler, said in his pa- 
per that Jews should be relegated to an inferior 
Status in the life of South Africa. 


Ironically, this atmosphere is keeping for- 
eign business from investing in South Africa. 
There’s little doubt that the ups and downs of 
the country’s economy result from its racial 
policies. The entire economy rests upon the 
labor of a majority of the population—the nine 
million Africans. Their average income is about 
$30 per month, and their living costs are steadi- 
ly going up. Because of this, many are sneak- 
ing across the borders into Bechuanaland and 
Southern Rhodesia where the racial laws are, 
as yet, not as strict as those in South Africa. 


World-Wide Defense Set Up ; 


Alan Paton, the novelist, and Bishop Am- 
brose Reeves have been among the most pro- 
minent people connected with aiding the de- 
fendants, It was largely through their efforts 
that a treason trial defense fund was set up to 
provide funds for the defendants and their fam- 
ilies. The British have set up a fund to help 
these victims and in America, the American 
Committee on Africa has established the South 
Africa Defense Fund which last year gave $20,- 
000 to the defendants. 


One thing is sure: South Africa will never 
be the same. The South African Government 
could conceivably abolish the racist laws it im- 
posed against the will of four fifths of its people. 
It is unlikely that this will happen. Help, there- 
fore, must come from forces both inside and 
outside South Africa. 






































CAROL PLUMB EVELYN SWEARINGEN 


A sales clerk in the blouse department of R. This Cincinnati, Ohio, miss is a member of e* 

H. Macy & Co. in New York, Carol is an ac- Local 258, works as an assembler at Institu- tice 

tive member of Local 1-S. She has chestnut tional Industries, Inc. Evelyn has blond hair, 65 

hair, green eyes, is 5'7” tall, weighs 125, blue eyes, is 5'41/2 tall, weighs 110, and has 5°4' 
° and measures 36-23-35). measurements of 34 bust, 24 waist, 34 hips. 
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WN iiuaiit Here they are! These five beautiful members of the Retail, Wholesale and 
d MULL TT TT MAMMAL Dept. Store Union were selected by Al Capp, famous creator of “Lil’ Abner,” as 
MUL MMT . the five best among the many entries in The Record’s Union Queen Contest. 


HULL HM pat On the next page is a ballot. It’s precious, so take good care of it while you 
i choose your favorite among the five beauties above. This will be your only 
chance to vote, so make sure your ballot is mailed in before the votes are counted. 


All you have to do is put a check mark in the box next to the name of your 
candidate for the title of “Union Queen.” Then clip the ballot, put it in an 
envelope or paste it on a postcard, address it to The Record’s Beauty Contest, 
132 West 43rd Street, New York 36,N. Y. Do it soon! In order to be counted, 
ballots must be postmarked no later than Saturday, May 24—and we'd like to 
get ’em even earlier. 


Results of the voting in this contest will be announced in The Record’s June 
8 issue. That’s the issue after next. Look for it then and find out which beauty 
wins the crown. 


Remember: the girl elected “Union Queen” will be awarded many valuable 
and beautiful prizes. Your vote can help your favorite among the five finalists 
be the lucky winner. Don’t waste your ballot, and don’t miss out on this oppor- 
tunity to elect the Union Queen! Vote now and mail your.ballot in right away! 
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JOHANNA KARWATH 


A recent immigrant from Germany, Johanna 
works as clerk-model at New York buying of- 
fice of Lerner Shops, is a member of District 
65. She has blonde hair, blue-grey eyes, is 
54” tall, weighs 125, and measures 39-24-37. 


DORIS GRESDAL 


This Canadian RWDSUer is a clerk-cashier at 
Shop Easy Stores in Regina, Sask., serves as 
steward and negotiating committee member 
of Local 454. Doris has brown hair and eyes, 
is 5°62”, weighs 126, and registers 37-24-36. 


ANITA McKAY 


A pert 19-year-old, Anita is a member of Lo- 
cal 291 in Chicago, where she works as a 
cashier at Howard Clothes store. She is 5'2”’ 
tall, weighs 110, has light brown hair and 
hazel eyes and tapes in at 34-22-34. 


yhoice as ‘Union Queen’ 


May 11, 1958 


ic 


CLIP BALLOT AND MAIL 


to The Record’s Beauty Contest, 

132 W. 43 Street, New York 36. 

Ballots must be. postmarked not 

later than May 24, 1958;.in order 
te be counted, 


My Choice 
For 


Union Queen 


(check one box) 








[] CAROL PLUMB 

[] DORIS GRESDAL 
ANITA McKAY 

[] JOHANNA KARWATH 


[] EVELYN SWEARINGEN 
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Ment Of q Sad Sacque 


I goggled at a magazine 

Devoted to the fashion scene. 

The fashion scene was wild and weird, 
And creepier than I had feared. 

I gazed at gowns that looked like slips, 
At waistlines down around the hips; 
At clothes that fit like BVD’s, 

And gripped like vises at the knees. 
I did not like “The Easy Fit” 

One single, solitary bit. 

A sacque, though spelled with: Gallic “q” 
Is still a sack, and a'sad one, too. 

I swore I’d sooner eat my hat 

Than wear a goofy dress like THAT! 
Why on earth should I spend money 
Just to make myself look funny? 
Clothes are meant to gild the lily, 
Not to make the lily silly. 

But, even as I swore, I knew 

Just exactly what I’d do: 

Some future day, alas, alack, 

I would buy myself a sacque. 

Do you wonder how I know? 

Why, just because it’s always so. 

I always swear I won’t, and I 
Knuckle under by and by. 

Though I blow a fuse at first, 

And class the newest styles the worst 
That anyone has thought of yet, 

And ask: how awful can it get? 

Why gradually, by hook or crook, 

I learn to like the latest look. 
However awful it may be, 





os 


When first I looked upon a sheath 
I moaned and raged and gnashed my teeth, 
And swore that I would eat my hat 
Before I’d wear a dress like THAT! 


. ? 
But in a month or maybe two, QS 
What did I arise and do? = 
I went shopping for a dress. ae 


Did I buy a sheath? Well, yes. ° 
And though, right now, I firmly swear / 
That I will never, never wear 

A sacque or any other dress so 
Shapeless. Will I? Yes, I guess so. 
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It somehow sort of grows on me. « 
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Food Prices Soar Again; 
Tips on Best Values 


For Table, TV, Plumbing 


Food prices have soared to emergency levels this Spring, in 
fact, have reached their highest point in six years. A market- 
basket of 19 staples priced by this department comes to $8.20 
this Spring compared to $7.19 a year ago. This is a jump of 14 
per cent. Most meats, poultry and even some frozen fish are 


priced 7 to 22 cents a pound more than a year ago. Similarly,’ 
fresh and canned produce are higher this Spring. Chuck roast, 
a usually low-priced meat on which working families rely, typi-) 


cally 39 cents a pound last year, now often is 59 and sometimes 
as much as 67, bone and all. Ordinary hamburger, frequently 39 
cents last year, now is generally 49-51 cents. 


Even packaged cornflakes, already overpriced for the nourishment 
provided, have jumped 21, percent more. So you're paying more than 
ever for the premiums inside the cereal package. 


If you’re a typical wage-earner, the phenomenon of prices rising 
while pay envelopes are shrinking already has taken five percent of your 
real earnings—your buying power—in just this past year. 


You have to expect food prices are going to remain very high for the 
next two to four months. Beef will be a little less expensive this Summer, 
pork will come down in the Fall, and produce will be cheaper. Late this 
Fall the third big inflation since the end of World War II will level off 
at least temporarily, and your family will have a breather. But for the 
next four months you'll have to seek out the relatively better values in 
foods, as indicated below, to keep steep food costs from wrecking your 
budget. 


Aside from the food situation, there’s a downtrend in prices of some 
home equipment. Costs of several basic materials have come down, in- 
cluding aluminum, copper and lumber. Sheets and other textiles are at 
bargain levels. This gives you an opportunity to expand, repair or re- 
equip your home. May also is a month to find special values in washing 
machines, dryers, ranges and clothing at the Spring clearances. 


Better Values for May Listed 


Here are the better values this department finds for May: 

Food: Cheddar cheese, eggs and frozen fish are relatively reasonable 
this month. Substitute them for meat dishes where you can. Unlike beef 
and pork, some cuts of veal are plentiful and lower, as veal shoulder roast. 
In poultry, broilers and fryers are more reasonable now. If you have 
a large family or can make a turkey do for several meals, you'll find tur- 
keys over 16 pounds are even cheaper than last year, but small ones 
have jumped in price. 


High prices of citrus juices ahd other produce have made a real prob- 
lem this year. Best buys we can find in juices at this time are canned 
blends and grapefruit juice. Other money-savers, as low-priced or even 
cheaper than last year, are canned corn, especially creamed styles; can- 
ned and frozen peas; frozen and canned snap beans; canned applesauce. 


TELEVISION SETS: If you're looking-for a TV set, prices are lowest 
of the year this month and next, as 





manufacturers clear 1958 models. © °° *# seiieatieiien i ly 
You'll save two ways, because 1959 ore P : 
models are expected to be ten per- . . eople Using 
cent higher when they appear in Nine-Cent Milk 


the stores next Fall. 
E ie A recent Agriculture Depart- 
PLUMBING, HEATING: This is ment report brought significant 
the best time in the past two years news for families plagued by 
to add or renovate a bathroom, or 1958's high food costs. Sales of 
install a new heating system. Copper non-fat dry milk jumped last 
piping, plumbing fixtures have been year, Interestingly, milk powder’s 
reduced. Some makes of water heat- boom hasn’t cut into the sales 
ers have dropped $3 to $12 from last of fresh whole milk. America’s 
— families are simply buying them- 
In buying water heaters, galvan- selves more nourishment. 
ized tanks are least expensive but 
don’t last long, especially if you heat Non-fat dry milk, or skim milk 
water over 160 degrees, or in hard- ‘#f you prefer plain English, has 
water areas. Good-quality glass- - 10mg been considered by nutrition- 
lined or aluminum tanks generally ‘Sts and commercial bakers and 
have a ten-year guarantee. Glass- ©0oks to be a best buy in nourish- 
lined heaters can be used in any ment. But it has long been cold- 
area, while the amount of copper in ‘Shouldered by people who tried it 
the local water supply may affect im its earlier, less-attractive ver- 
aluminum tanks adversely. Consult ions. What happened to change 
your local gas or electric company folks’ minds was the introduction 
on this question. Aluminum and of @ new kind of non-fat dry milk 
copper tanks cost most, but are pre- that not only tastes better but 
ferable if you want water as hot as dissolves readily so it can be mix- 
180 degrees. Usually 140-160 degrees ¢4 @ glass at a time. This elimin- 


is all that is necessary for launder- tes the chore of beating the 
ing. powder into water ahead of time. 


SHEETS: As with curtains and Also, more people are learning 
other household textiles, sheets are the money - saving, nutrition - 
bargain-priced this Spring. The gaining secret of dry milk pow- 
May White Sales offer a good op- der—it can be blended into al- 
portunity to fill in  linen-closet most any cooked dish for extra 
needs, witn heavyweight 145-count nourishment, or even mixed inte 
muslin sheets available for as low a8 fresh whole milk to make “dou- 
$2-$2.50. You get most for your ble milk.” Modern quick-dissolv- 
money in sheets of 132 to 145 count. ing milk powder even is marketed 
Those with fewer than 128 threads pow already mixed with cocea of 
per square inch are not recommend-__ ¢ehocolate syrup for instant choco- 
ed. Those with higher than 160 count, ~“Jate milk drinks made simply by 
falling into the percale class, aré gdding water. 
lighter in weight and easier to laun- 
der but provide no more serviceabil- . Dry non-fat milk is especially 
ity for their higher price. a boon because of the leap is 

Pastel-colored and striped sheets Whole milk’s price tag. From 1958 
are an attempt. to create a fashion ‘% ’57 milk went up twice as fast 
influence in ordinary bedsheets as 4 the average of all foods, and 
in apparel. But you pay 20 percent ow costs 30-33 percent more. 
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Merging of State Groups 
Near Completion in AFL-CIO 


WASHINGTON — Merger of AFL and CIO 
groups in all but a few states is expected with- 
in the next 90 days, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council was told. Ohio became the 37th merg- 
ed state at a convention in Cleveland May 5. 
Indiana is scheduled to merge later in May 
and Idaho is planning for a July merger con- 
vention. 

Two Other states, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
reported to the council are expected to set conven- 
tion dates in a few weeks. They are Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island, 

In a number of other states committees from 
AFL and CIO state bodies are working out the frame- 
work for a merger agreement. These include Ken- 
tucky, New York, California and Wisconsin. 

in three states there is some action looking to- 
ward merger but progress has been slower than in 
the other unmerged states. These are Illinois, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts. 

At the AFL-CIO convention in December 1957, 
in Atlantic City, Pres. Meany reported that he 
would use AFL-CIO vice presidents in two-man 
teams to help complete mergers in the then 15 
unmerged states. Through the end of April 1958, 
three of the 15 have merged, and the two-man 
teams have assisted in the areas where merger is 
scheduled for later this year. 

At the February 1958 session of the Executive 
Council merger in Michigan was.set up when the 
council revoked the charters of the former AFL and 
CIO bodies and set up a special merger convention. 

Meany indicated that he did not believe this proc- 
ess would have to be used again in bringing about 
merger in the 12 remaining states. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler re- 
ported to the council that 504 new AFL-CIO char- 
ters had been granted to date to local labor groups. 
These include 92 charters where two central bodies 
marged; 214 involving one central body and local 
unions; 148 replacement charters and 50 to new 
groups. 

Of the 444 central bodies still unmerged there are 
295 where there are AFL and CIO groups and 149 
where there is but one group plus a number of local 
unions. 


Svidaade Sill Chadian 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Despite the recession and 
reports of lower earnings, 1958 dividends were still 
higher at the end of March than during the same 
period in 1957. 

Latest figures for corporations issuing public re- 
ports show $1.7 billion in cash dividends for March, 
bringing the total for the first three months of the 
year to $2.8 billion. This was $14 million higher than 
during the first three months of 1957. 

Manufacturing, where most of today’s 5.4 million 
unemployed are centered, is still managing to gain 
over last year’s figures with dividends for March 
up more than $9 million over the 1957 figure. 

Food, chemicals, oil refining, machinery and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing were all up. 

Losers were textiles, leathers, iron and steel, trans- 
portation equipment and automobiles. 











DRAMATIZING THE FIGHT against move to 
impose “right-to-work’’ law on Ohio unionists 
is this display at Union Label Show in Cincin- 
atti. AFL-CIO Dir. of Organization John Liv- 
ingston and Sec.-Treas. Wm. Schnitzler prove 
point as they feed show-stopping monkeys. 


Millions Seen Wasted in 
Separate Fund Drives 


NEW YORK (PAI) — National voluntary health 
agencies are “wasting ten million dollars a year” 
because of their insistence on “going it alone in du- 
plicating fund-raising campaigns,” in the opinion 
of Leo Perlis, director of the AFL-CIO Community 
Service Activities. 

Addressing the first session of the N.Y. AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee, Perlis declared the 
national health agencies are “protecting their vested 
interests by refusing to participate in a National 
Health Fund,” which the AFL-CIO has been advo- 
cating for years. 

“These agencies,” Mr. Perlis said, “are so deeply 
involved in competing with one another for the vol- 
untary dollar that they have even sunk to a new 
low by exploiting little children, trading on their 
misery in their fund-raising efforts. 

“They use every kind of medium to create scare 
psychology and morbidity in the minds of people, 
haranguing them about the effects of cancer,, polio, 
heart disease and the like,” he continued. “They per- 
petuate this ‘disease-of-the-month’ club idea as part 
of their fund-raising techniques.” 

The AFL-CIO official said that, instead of “com- 
peting for the voluntary dollar,” the national health 
agencies should be interested “in the total health 
of the total person.” 

The alternative, the AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ices director said, is the National Health Fund, which 
he flatly predicted would become a reality “within 
the next five years.” 
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Sidi Blocks Knowland 
Onslaught on Unions 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—The first major 
legislative assault on organized labor since the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 has 
been rebuffed by a combination of Democrats 
and liberal Republicans in the United States 
Senate. Going down to defeat were conserva- 

‘ tive Republicans led by GOP Minority Leader 
William F. Knowland of California. But AFL- 
CIO spokesmen warn that the effort will be 
made again this session, with greater chance 
of success. 


The Knowland group attempted to write repressiv 
labor legislation on the floor of the iecke te - 
taching amendments to the labor and Administra- 
tion-sponsored Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill to provide 
for full disclosures of pension and welfare funds, 
The Administration, joining the fray, also attempted 
to add some amendments of its own to the fund 
measure. Like the Knowland amendments these too 
were defeated. : 


At no time did either the Knowland or Administra- 
tion amendments receive more than 33 votes. The 
only Democrat to break the solid party ranks was 
Sen. Frank Lausche of Ohio. Nine to 11 liberal Rep- 
ublicans joined the Democrats on various votes. 


Senate Majority eader Lyndon Johnson, of Texas, 
in a rare attack on his opposite number, Knowland, 
charged that the Californian’s move to tie up the 
Senate with his proposals for four days was “political 
hogwash.” 


As part of the strategy for defeating the con- 
servative Republican moves, the Democrats prom- 
ised that either some labor legislation will be re- 
ported to the floor of the Senate by June 10 by the 
Senate Labor Committee or the committee would 
be discharged and, once again, the Senate’s time 
would be taken up with writing labor legislation 
on the floor. 


The scene of action now turns to the Labor sub- 
committee of the Senate Labor Committee, under 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D. Mass.). On May 5, the 
first day of the hearing, Kennedy scheduled Know- 
land, Sen. John L. McClellan (D. Ark.), the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Labor and pro-labor 
spokesmen were to be heard from later. 


Methodists Hit Work’ Laws 


CHICAGO (PAI) —The “real menace” of state 
laws banning union shop. agreements is that they 
deny “by law the possibility of increasing individual 
freedom,” the national board of social and economic 
relations of the Methodist. Church declared here 
this week. 


The board adopted a resolution asserting that such 
measures are “miscalled ‘right-to-work’ laws since 
5 os do not obligate anyone to give an individual 
a 0 

“We hold that union membership as a basis of 
continued employment should be feft to agreement 
by management and labor through the process of 
collective bargaining,” the church board said. 








The Better Argument Is on Their Side. . . 


’ 





College Debaters Opposing Right-to- Work’ Continue to Win 


HOUSTON, Texas (PAI)—One of the chief 
Teasons the college debaters who oppose 
“right-to-work” laws have been winning most 
of. their debate is “simply because the better 
argument is on their side.” 


This is the opinion of Bill Kilgarlin, drector 
of debate at the University of Houston, two of 
whose debaters recently won the 28th annual 
mid-south debate tournament at Arkadelphia, 
Ark. They defeated a team from Texas Chris- 
tian University which spoke in favor of “‘right- 
to-work” laws. 

Kilgarlin was quoted later as saying that “those 
arguing for the change to a national ‘work’ law have 
simply been unable to refute the benefits that are de- 
tived from~unionism. And especially so when that 
tihionism is in the form of union security such as the 
tion shop. 

“The negative teams have been able to show that 
pre Sapreeens Biieate wpel. repute ty See en 

the union shop, such as decreased wages, lower 
standards of working conditions, decreased employe 


benefits, and in certain cases the actual loss of the 
union as the bargaining agent. 

“To this all the affirmative can reply is that the 
worker should be given the right to join a union if 
he desires and to refrain from joining a union if he 
chooses not to. This, of course, is the straight NAM 
line. 

“The real reason why management desires right- 
to-work-laws—that of so weakening unions that they 
will be able to run roughshed over them because the 
unions will be forced to spend more time on mem- 
bership campaigns and less time in negotiating the 
grievances of the employes—is not ordinarily men- 
tioned by the affirmative teams. 


‘Unethical, Poor Reason’ 

“And I suspect that the reason they don’t mention 
it is because they know that this is a rather unethical 
and poor reason for asking the end of the union shop.” 

Kilgarlin continues: “So, what we witness in the 
usual debate is the affirmative pleading for ‘right- 
to-work’ on the basis of individual right of choice, 
and the negative opposing by showing that benefits 
from union security far outweigh any mistaken con- 


cept about a person having the freedom to refrain 
from joining a union. This is usually done by men- 
tion of the ‘free rider’ argument. 

“It is therefore my opinion, as it is the opinion of 
many of the coaches with whom I’ve talked during 
the progress of the year, that this is a poor topic to 
debate, because the preponderance of evidence, logic, 
and just common sense, lies with the negative in de- 
fense of union security. 

“A debate topic should be fair to both sides, giving 
the affirmative and the negative an opportunity to 
argue without one side having a millstone tied about 
its neck before even entering the debate. 

“However, as all debaters must debate both sides 
of the issue during the course of the year, at least it 
can be said that the topic is uniformly unfair to all 


participants. 
Prin the University of Houston, “just about all of 
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